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brought to an end the " electrical phase " of thought activity and 
introduced the " ethereal phase ". The duration of this phase, ascer- 
tained by the simple process of extracting the square root of 17.5 
(page 308), must be four years, bringing us to the final catastrophe 
of 1921. 

All of which may suggest that this volume offers what Horace 
Greeley used to call " mighty interesting reading ". 

The prevailing faith of one late generation of reflecting men was 
beautifully summed up in Tennyson's famous lines : 

One God, one law, one element, 

And one far-off divine event 

To which the whole creation moves. 

The formula of Henry Adams is less simple and less adapted to 
rhythmic expression : No God — only Lord Kelvin, Willard Gibbs 
and their disciples ; no law, save those of thermc-dynamics ; no ele- 
ment—only force and motion ; and no event to which, but an infinite 
series of phases through which, the whole creation (that is, the en- 
semble of manifestations of energy) moves. 

In the essays in this volume Mr. Adams repeatedly admonishes 
teachers of history that it is their first and highest duty to guide 
their pupils to a right choice between these formulas. How to go 
about this task should be sought by a careful perusal of the book. 

Wm. A. Dunnino. 

The Place of Science in Modern Civilization and Other Essays. 
By Thorstein Veblen. New York, B. W. Huebsch, 1919. — 
509 pp. 

Rarely does any body of essays, originally published at long in- 
tervals over a period of twenty years, make an impression either of 
unity or of freshness. But this book of Professor Veblen's does 
make such an impression. The three essays on " The Preconcep- 
tions of Economic Science ", the critical essays on Professor Clark 
and Professor Schmoller, the closely reasoned papers on " The Limi- 
tations of Marginal Utility ", on " The Nature of Capital " and on 
" Industrial and Pecuniary Employments " and the two essays on 
"The Socialist Economics of Karl Marx" make up a definitely 
coherent system. If Professor Veblen had never written anything 
else, these essays would have sufficed to give a more complete account 
of his habits of thought and the scope of his interests than most 
scholars leave behind them. The two essays on " The Mutation 
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Theory and the Blond Race" and "The Blond Race and Aryan 
Culture " offer a glimpse of another side of Veblen's method, the 
whimsically baffling juggling with uncertain data, inviting to dis- 
belief at each stage in the reasoning process, yet leading in the end 
to more than a vague impression of final proof. One may not be 
convinced that the dolicho-blond is a mutant of the Mediterranean 
race, nor that his Aryan culture and speech are borrowed from a 
race of a wholly different character. But one is certainly forced to 
reflect upon the flimsiness of the evidence that would prove the re- 
verse. 

When these essays first appeared, they were received with admira- 
tion, mixed with suspicion and hostility, by those who like the present 
writer accepted the essentials of the classical and neoclassical system 
of theory as not only logically tenable, but as a practicable approach 
to the problems of economic policy. For it was Veblen's purpose to 
expel the orthodox theorists, bag and baggage, to the limbo of the 
alchemists and the mediaeval logic-choppers. Orthodox theory was 
a " taxonomy of credenda ". " We are getting restless under the 
taxonomy of a monocotyledonous wage doctrine and a cryptogamic 
theory of interest, with involute, loculicidal, tomentous and monili- 
form variants " (page 70). How was it possible for any one whose 
intellectual vested interests were attacked to turn a receptive face to 
a volley of such words as those? Veblen proposed to substitute an 
altogether different discipline for the kind of theory we knew. It 
was to be an evolutionary science, occupied with genesis and process, 
like other sciences. We tried to puzzle out the arguments by which 
he pretended to explain the necessity of the substitution. They were 
cogent only to those who had an antecedent inclination to accept 
them. To the rest of us they seemed just a feint, such as Veblen 
considers Marx's defense of the labor-value theory to be. " It is 
rather a self-satisfied superior's playful mystification of those readers- 
[critics] whose limited powers do not enable them to see that his- 
proposition is self-evident" (page 419). 

But now that the thin passions of pure theory have cooled some- 
what, do we find ourselves more open to Veblen's argument? One 
can speak only for himself, but the Teviewer, at any rate, is much 
more impressed by Veblen's uncanny capacity to penetrate to the 
hidden recesses of economic psychology, by the skill with which he 
exhibits the triumphs of his own method (as for example in the 
chapter on Industrial and Pecuniary Employments) than by the 
polemics intended to clear the way for his own construction. The 
polemics still seem, however, rather tricky. 
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How far is it indeed true that the orthodox theory is just a " tax- 
onomy of credenda", a barren, classificatory exercise in the justifi- 
cation of things as they are? The early economists, struck by the 
fact that economic life would probably be more fruitful if all states- 
men kept their hands off, were driven by the rhetoric of the time to 
identify the workings of laissez-faire with the Order of Nature and 
the will of God. Does that mean necessarily that the foundation of 
economics was laid in an eighteenth-century philosophy, whose dis- 
integration jeopardized the whole superstructure? Many a later 
economist has held that any interference by the state in the economic 
process would do more harm than good. Are we all so sure now 
that there is nothing in that view, just because it happens to coincide 
with the views of those who held to a theology now extinct? There 
are still economists who believe that the existing scheme of distri- 
bution is just, and spend some part of their energies defending it. 
What of it? Are there not equally orthodox economists who believe 
that the competitive laws of distribution are ethically neutral? If 
one's " taxonomic " exercises lead him to the conclusion that the 
unskilled laborer cannot under a competitive system hope for so 
satisfactory a position as that of the skilled laborer, is that necessarily 
to " justify " the discrepancy? 

Veblen's indictment of orthodox economics does not, however, rest 
chiefly upon its disposition to find the arrangements of the present 
order good, but upon its barrenness. The anthropologists and biolo- 
gists and botanists do not trade in hypothetical A's and B's, shifting 
their relations according to imaginary rules. No, indeed, they do 
not, but the anthropologists and biologists and botanists live in a 
world which is free from positive legislation, which is always pre- 
senting questions to the economist. It is proposed, for example, to 
put a duty of fifty cents a bushel on wheat imports. A great many 
good citizens are asking how that would affect the interests of our 
own wheat-growers. Would Veblen himself drown out such ques- 
tionings with a flood of genesis and process and behavioristic psy- 
chology, or would he fall back upon the good old taxonomic eco- 
nomics and produce an answer conclusive enough for practical pur- 
poses ? I think he would adopt the latter course, not only in this case, 
but in a sufficiently wide range of other cases to compose a fairly 
imposing general field in which the " taxonomists " can work fruit- 
fully. 

But have they kept to this field? No, of course not. They have 
wandered abroad, to utter obiter dicta about the permanence and 
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inherent necessity of things as they are. They have posed as author- 
ities on the general social movement, when it ought to be self-evident 
that the methods of general science alone can throw light upon such 
evolutionary phenomena. Any one who has sat through conven- 
tional courses on socialism, for example, and written examination 
papers giving ten reasons for and ten against socialism, will sym- 
pathize with Veblen's ridiculing of the methods of the mid- Victorian 
style of economics. 

What one may fairly conclude from these essays is that Veblen 
has a method of study competent to yield extremely valuable results 
when applied to its proper field, a field perhaps richer and culturally 
more significant than that which is competently handled by orthodox 
economics. But that Veblen's method can be applied in the ortho- 
dox field, and that the orthodox field can be abandoned as worked 
out, appear to be assumptions unwarranted by any evidence Veblen 
furnishes here or elsewhere. 

Alvin Johnson. 

New York City. 

Contemporary French Politics. By Raymond Leslie Buell. 
New York, D. Appleton and Company, 1920. — xxviii, 524 pp. 

Mr. Buell has not given us a conventional textbook on French 
government. His method has been to approach government through 
the parties which operate it and through the problems which confront 
the parties at the present time. Incidentally, without resorting to 
any systematic analysis of the executive and legislative organs, the 
civil service and local government, he has managed to make their 
broad outlines tolerably clear and to accentuate those special aspects 
about which partisan controversy ranges. Thus, defects in the func- 
tioning of the parliamentary system are revealed in a chapter on 
" Parties and Parliament " ; the fundamental features of the Con- 
stitution of 1875 are considered in relation to the demands of con- 
servative parties for an enlargement of the president's authority, for 
the strengthening of the Senate, and for the judicial control, of legis- 
lative acts. Problems of administration, so often evaded or ignored, 
receive adequate attention. Mr. Buell is quite alive to the growing 
volume of criticism and complaint in France, to the agitation that 
seeks a remedy for abuses in deconcentration (whereby the initiative 
and discretion of subordinate officials would be enlarged) and in de- 
centralization (whereby extensive powers would be conceded to new 



